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* PARSE FAL.”—PART k. 


Erldsungswonne, gottlich mild’ 
Durchzittert weithin alle Seelen. 


Pa? | 


Mae LIAT oratorio has ever produced such an effect upon 
an audience as that of a Bayreuth performance of 
Parsifal? Is there any work of this class that 
can send its hearers away with a hush of awe still 
lingering over them, and the sense that, at least for 

a brief space of time, criticism of singers and comments upon 

the music are almost a desecration of a religious rite? Yet such 

is the impression that is a matter of common observation among 
those who have had the good fortune to witness this extra- 
ordinary masterpiece in its only fitting frame. Musicians who 
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have contented themselves with studying the score of Parsz/a/, 
or have even gone so far as to attend the two abridged render- 
ings of the work in the Albert Hall in 1884, can have no con- 
ception of this effect ; for, when reduced to the level of oratorio, 
the drama is robbed of half its worth. 

The only approximation to the solemnity of the Bayreuth 
representation is offered us when the grand aisles of Westminster 
Abbey are re-echoing to the chants of the Passion-music of 
Bach ; or when the peasants of Ober-Ammergau reverently take 
on the réles of the Scriptural characters of. their Passion-play. 
In each of these cases the lifelessness of oratorio is replaced by 
the vitality of an act of worship; and it is this which is the 
character also of the Bayreuth performance, for we defy any one 
to attend such a representation without feeling the religious 
instinct rise uppermost in his mind. Yet the Biihnenwethfestspiel 
is something higher than either the Passion-music or the Passion 
Play, for it unites the musical art of the one to the dramatic 
reverence of the other, and, by the mystery, not only of its 
subject but of its twilight setting, sends each one to search in the 
inmost recesses of his heart for the reality that shall correspond 
to this wonderful ideal. The very uncertainty as to what form 
of religion we have here presented to us adds to the magnetic 
influence of the music, for we feel that Wagner has gone behind 
the mere forms of worship, and shown us its essence in a light 
such as none of the customi-dulled rites of Churches can now 
hold aloft. We trace resemblances to certain sacraments, the 
reflections of certain biblical events, the similitudes of certain 
personages of Holy Writ; but they are all re-moulded, all 
melted down in the fire of genius, and shown to us in a living 
form as new creations. 

The work was daring, and nothing but the most complete 
success could ever have justified the attempt. The artist’s path 
lay between a dull adherence to tradition and a paraphrase of 
religion ; and he has trodden it fearlessly, though a hair’s-breadth 
of deviation to this side or that would have wrecked his journey. 
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It is this triumph over the grave dangers that beset any 
treatment of such a subject that marks out Parsifal as the 
crowning-stone in the edifice that the Meister had spent years in 
erecting. None but the loftiest genius could have come forth 
triumphant from such a trial. 

It has sometimes been held by critics that Parszfa/ is an 
indication of the religious sentimentality that overtakes men 
whose accumulating years warn them that their time in this life 
is fast running to its last grains of sand. The vigour of the 
treatment of the subject is, however, sufficient to set aside at 
once such a view; there is no trace of declining power in a work 
which contains such a grand dramatic outburst as the scene of 
Parsifal’s temptation by Kundry, where body is striving in a 
mortal combat with spirit. And further, no one can study the 
Tristan und Isolde and the Gdtterdimmerung, without seeing 
that Parsifal was a necessary outcome of the psychological 
studies of its predecessors. It was only through the intense 
energy of the passions of these plays that Wagner could arrive 
at the mvstic ideal upheld in Parsifa/. He had pierced the 
heart of passion through and through, till, with its last beat, he 
found the peace where there was no more yearning. The 
unstilled “ Sehnen” (desire) of Tristan called for its assuagement 
in the person of Parsifal, who sets at rest for ever the agonised 
longings of Amfortas. Having shown the malady, tle physician 
must needs administer the cure. 

The whole secret of the charm of this drama lies in its 
subtle mysticism—a mysticism not confined merely to the poetic 
treatment of the subject, but streaming over every bar of the 
music, until, in the third act, the indefinable changes of the har- 
monies and the almost imperceptible interweaving of the themes 
steal away our senses from this earth, and set them where they 
can vibrate only to the undulations of a “light that never was on 
sea or land—the consecration, and the poet's dream.” 

Years before he wrote the poem of Parsifa/, Wagner had 
made sketches of two dramas, in which the central figures were 
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respectively Gautama Buddha and Jesus Christ ; but the sketches 
alone remain. He seems to have given up the idea of com- 
pleting them in favour of Parszfal, which may be taken as the 
distillate of both. It would seem that the actual presentation in 
drama of beings whose lives have been stamped in such unfading 
characters upon the minds of nations presented to him, in an 
exaggerated degree, the difficulties which he confesses to have 
found in adapting any historical incident to the stage. At every 
moment he must have incurred the peril of wounding the sus- 
ceptibilities of his hearers, whether sceptics or believers. But, 
in framing the plot of Parszfa/, he was able to present, ina half- 
mythical dress, the essence of the religious character of both, and 
while borrowing incidents from each of the two greatest religions 
of the East and the West, to set them in a form which should 
appeal to the world of to-ciay with all the force of a poetical 
creation whose mysteries must only urge the mind to a deeper 
inquiry into its significance. 

When drafting the sketch of Die Sieger (the Buddhist 
drama), Wagner says, in one of his letters, that he used always to 
place a picture of the Madonna above his writing-desk ; while in 
his posthumous papers we find the following striking passage: 
‘ By the name of ‘God,’ man seeks to represent to himself that 
Being which is not under the thraldom of the sufferings of 
the world, and thus stands above the world; this now is 
Jesus—Buddha—who conquers the world.” We can here see 
clearly in what a broad spirit he regarded the outer forms of 
religion, and how he recognised the universality of its essence 
under the divergence of such forms. It is this fact which not 
only endows Parsifal with such vital importance, but gives us a 
key to the extraordinary similarities to which we have above 
alluded, between its incidents and some of those in the lives of 
the Buddha and the Christ. Weare ‘en away from this world 
and transported to a region whose battlefield is the soul of man. 

With the orchestral introduction to the drama we enter at 
once upon the path to this mysterious realm, as, from the solemn 
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stillness of the surrounding gloom, the almost inaudible theme of 
the Liebesmah! (Love-Feast, or Last Supper) traces the first 
shadowy outline upon the blackness of the night. It rises from 
the deep tones of the wood and strings, and floats upwards on 
the surging arpeggios of the violins, till the trumpets and the 
hautboys take it to the gates of heaven. Then, repeated a third 
higher, it dies away to make room for the mofiv of the Grad, 
given forth crescendo by the trumpets and trombones, and taken 
up pianissimo by the flutes. This, in turn is replaced by the 
resolute enunciation of the G/audensthema (Belief-theme, or Credo) 
by the full strength of the brass; and from these moéivs and that 
of the Hetlandsklage (the Saviour’s cry of agony), the whole 
overture is constructed. It is not, however, our purpose in this 
article to deal with the musical detail of this work, but rather to 
point to its deeper significance. The description of the introduc- 
tion given by the Meister himself will, therefore, probably convey 
to our readers a clearer insight into the ground-idea of the work 
than could be effected by any musical analysis. Wagner thus 


summarizes its meaning :— 


“ LOVE—FAITH—HOPE !” 
First theme: “ LOVE.” 
“ Take ye my Body, take my Blood, in token of our Love!” 
(Repeated in whispers, ever fainter, by angel-voices.) 
“ Take ye my Blood, my Body take, and think of Me.” 
(Again whisperingly repeated.) 
Second theme: “ FAITH.” 

Promise of Redemption through Faith. Strong and firm does Faith reveal 
itself, elevated, and resolute even in suffering. In answer to the renewed promise, 
sounds soft the voice of Faith from dimmest heights—as though borne on the 
wings of the snow-white dove—slowly descending—embracing, with ever-increasing 
breadth and fulness, the heart of man, filling the world and the whole of nature 
with mightiest force; then—as though stilled to rest—glancing upwards again 
toward the light of heaven. Then once more from the awe of solitude arises the 
lament of loving compassion, the agony, the holy sweat of the Mount of Olives, 
the divine sufferings of Golgotha—the body blanches, the blood streams forth, and 
glows now with the heavenly glow of blessing in the chalice, pouring forth on all 
that lives and languishes the gracious gift of Redemption through Love. For him 
are we prepared, for Amfortas, the sinful guardian of the shrine, who—with fearful 
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rue for sin gnawing at his heart—must prostrate himself before the chastisement of 
the yision of the Gral. Shall there be redemptiou ‘rom the devouring torments of 
his soul? Yet once again we hear the promise, and— Hope. 


Thus we are prepared for our entry upon the Gral’s domains. 
The curtain is slowly parted, and the darkness of the hall is 
dispersed by the soft light that streams from the fresh woods and 
rose-flushed waters of the outskirts of the sacred enclosure. 
The pure air of dawn builds up a golden arch, across which the 
formless trance of dreamless sleep joins hands with the waking 
consciousness, and the whole drama is, as it were, unrolled in the 
symbolical visions of early morning. Under the spreading 
shadow of a great beech-tree, Gurnemanz, the Nestor of the 
Knights of the Gral, is sleeping surrounded by four of the 
younger members of the brotherhood. His first words give us 
the key to the whole situation: “Ho! ye guardians of the 
woods—guardians, rather, of sleep! Awaken, at least, to the 
morn.” The brotherhood has fallen into negligence, their king, 
Amfortas, has given way to sinful indulgence, and one by one the 
knights are falling under the dominion of the magician Klingsor. 
It is indeed time that the knights should throw off their torpor, 
and prepare to fight the battles of the Gral against a world of 
hatred and deceit! The moéiv of the Liebesmahl has, with the 
unveiling of the scene, sounded forth, a third lower than at the 
commencement of the overture, as though in deep distress for the 
little heed that has been paid to it; and now, as Gurnemanz 
finishes his sentence, it passes over into the theme of the Gral, 
in the original key, as he says, “ Hear ye the call? Now thank 
the Lord that ye are summon’d it to hear.” 

In Gurnemanz we have a type of the intelligent principle, 
the first manifestation of self-consciousness ; it is thus fitting that 
to him should be given the first articulate words of the drama, 
throughout which he plays the réle of the reflective aspect of the 
mind. He it is who recounts the past, who comments on the 
present, and recalls the prophecies of the future. He has neither 
the hot-blooded passion of the emotional nature of Amfortas nor 
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the spiritual elevation of the redeemer, Parsifal. His mission is 
markedly akin to that of John the Baptist, for he tells the youths 
of the Redeemer that shall arise, and prepares his way before 
him. Like the Baptist, we find him, in the third act, living in the 
wilderness, feeding upon “locusts and wild honey,” and by him 
is Parsifal initiated into the mysteries of the Gral, dapézzed, and 
anointed as king. The character of Gurnemanz is perhaps the 
most beautiful in this play, for its whole bent is that of devotion 
to his master and self-denying love for others. Yet the highest 
ideal is beyond his grasp, the enthusiastic intuition of heaven- 
sped mission which carries Parsifal through all the trials of the 
world, a witness to the power of spiritual truth, until, the last 
remnant of the array of sin and suffering laid low, he ascends the 
altar-steps as crowned king of mankind whom his example has 
redeemed. 

With the short interruptions of the stormy entrance of 
Kundry, and the procession bearing Amfortas to the healing 
waters of the lake, the whole of the first portion of the forest- 
scene is taken up by the narration by Gurnemanz of the history 
of the descent of the Gral, the building for it of the sanctuary, the 
war waged against the knights by Klingsor, the temptation and 
fall of Amfortas, the promise of redemption through the interven- 
tion of the “ pure fool whose knowledge is obtained by fellow- 
suffering.” Yet there is no monotony in this narration, relieved 
as it is by such countless beauties in the musical setting, and 
forming so admirable a contrast to the wild turbulence of Kundry 
and the tumultuous scene that follows when Parsifal breaks in 
upon the quiet of the knights. 

It would occupy far too much of our space to analyse inci- 
dent by incident the story that Gurnemanz unfolds, and we must 
take it for granted that our readers are familiar with the text. 
The central object around which the whole chronicle revolves is 
the Gral, “ the holy vessel, the consecrated cup, into which once 
flowed the divine blood of the Saviour on the Cross.” Like the 
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crescent moon, the type of divine Love, as it receives the 
vitalising rays of the sun, the symbol of divine Wisdom, and 
sheds them on the suffering earth (whose astrological sign is the 
crucifixion of the Eternal, the circle branded with the cross), the 
crystal goblet of the Gral collects all rays of light upon itself, and 
sheds them forth once more in quickening streams. And, as the 
spear it was that shed the blood, so the poet has taken it as the 
symbol of power sanctified through suffering, and placed it side 
by side with the Gral as the object of veneration of the brother- 
hood. The symbolism is as old as the earliest records of religion, 
the circle, and the straight line, the dual aspect of the universe, 
the union of the eternal Motherhood and Fatherhood. For these 
sacred relics the old ruler, Titurel, has built the sanctuary which 
none could ever approach save those who had cleansed their 
hearts : “ Ye who have entered on its service by paths the which 
no sinner findeth, ye know that only to the pure is granted to 
join themselves unto the brotherhood whom the Gral’s holy 
mysteries make strong for highest deeds of saving.” But 
Amfortas, overweening in his spiritual pride, has dared to take 
the holy spear and carry it into battle against the powers of 
darkness, forgetting that he who would wield the weapons of the 
spirit must cast aside all hope of fame, all thoughts of self. 
Entrapped by Klingsor, he falls into his power through dalliance 
with the temptress Kundry, and but for Gurnemanz, who, as 
the memory of past holiness, rescues him from the magician’s 
power, he had perished on the spot. The holy spear is lost; 
until it is recovered the power of the knights is as nought, 
Amfortas’s wound can never heal. One only can accomplish 
this, the “pure-souled fool who shall 4now through compas- 
sion.” 

Even as Gurnemanz is recounting the promise of this sal- 
vation, Parsifal breaks in upon this scene with the murder of the 
swan. And here we have a striking analogy with the history of 
Gautama Buddha, in whom the first experience of compassion is 
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aroused by the sight of the bleeding swan shot by one of his 
companions. In Edwin Arnold’s “ Light of Asia,” the Prince is 
made to say :— 
“ The bird is mine 

By right of mercy and love’s lordliness ; 

For now I know, by what within me stirs, 

That I shall teach compassion unto men, 

And be a speechless world’s interpreter, 

Abating this accurstd flood of woe, 

Not man’s alone,” 


In Wagner's drama, however, it is Parsifal himself who commits 
this deed in childish recklessness; but, as to Siddartha, so it was 
to him the first lesson in sympathy, and it is Gurnemanz, the 
remembrancer, who arouses this feeling in the youth, whose 
whole being shall henceforth be filled with this divine motive. 
Wagner has also here brought forward his own intense love of 
the lower creation, against whose persecution he always fought 
with might and main. 

But what manner of man is this Parsifal, who has forced his 
way into the Gral’s domains? He is spoken of as the “fool,” in 
accordance with the old legends, and because Wagner wished to 
emphasize the fact that not from the intellectual but from the 
intuitive side can the greatest truths be approached. “God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise.” * 
This faculty of intuition is not as yet fully awake in him, but, 
when once aroused, all the might of evil spirits is powerless 
against it, as we shall see in his contests with Kundry and with 
Klingsor, And it is in this that the whole strength of Parsifal’s 


* The very slaying of the swan may be considered as symbolical of this 
inner power of Parsifal ; for in the East this bird is regarded as signifying the 
human sou! as distinguished from the divine soul, Knowledge, of the Intellect, as 
apart from Wisdom, of the Spirit. It was the swan who guided to the earth the 
barque of Lohengrin, the dove who sped it back to heaven. Thus Parsifal destroys 
the old order of things, where material knowledge reigned supreme, and prepares 
the way for the advent of the new, where wisdom, like art, shall spring inspired 
from within to meet the light of spirit descending from above, 
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character lies: guided by the light within him, he has found the 
way to the land of the Gral. “And upon a time there rode past 
the outskirts of the forest men of dazzling splendour. Them 
would I fain resemble; they laughed and galloped off. Then 
follow'd I them in haste, but never could I reach them.” On the 
edge of his material experience, that borderland which separates 
the unknown from the known, the spirits of the air had beckoned 
him forward and led him on his way. It was the first dawn in 
his mind of higher truths. He could not grasp them yet, for all 
his striving ; but, seeking once again to see them, he had stumbled 
unwittingly on the deepest mystery of all, the Gral. 

Questioned by Gurnemanz as to his descent, he knows it 
not; asked by what name he is called, he replies: ‘ Many have 
I had, but all of them forgot.” It would seem that Wagner had 
here purposely hinted at the Eastern doctrine of re-incarnation 
(with which, from his study of Indian literature, he was familiar), 
and wished to convey to our minds the idea that Parsifal had 
passed through many previous incarnations, as, according to the 
Eastern religions, those must who are destined to become the 
saviours of mankind. It is but the application of the now widely- 
accepted theory of Evolution to the individual as well as to the 
race. When Tristan and Isolde are longing for a union, after 
death, in which all barriers of personality shall have been cast 
down, they use this same word, “ Mamen/os,” without name; and 
when taken in conjunction with the character of Kundry (which 
we shall endeavour to decipher later) and the allusion to her sins 
of a former life, and with the great similarity between her rela- 
tions to Parsifal and those of Ananda to Prakriti, in Dee Sieger, 
this explanation of a passage otherwise obscure seems perfectly 
legitimate. 

The allegorical nature of Parsifal’s character is manifest in 
his descent from Herzeleide, his mother’s name signifying Heart’s 
affliction. In this, Wagner has followed the old traditions, and 
has brought vividly forward the truth that only by suffering can 
a man become perfect. The secret of the self-forgetting com- 
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passion that characterises Parsifal’s life henceforth is that he is 
himself the offspring of affliction. His own need has taught him 
to shape for himself the bow whose random-shot has brought him 
into the enclosure of the Gral, as it gave to Siegmund the power 
to seize the sword of Wotan, and as it is ever in the deepest 
mental agony that a man finds out the path that leads him beyond 
the quagmires of this world. But it was not till his own “heart's 
affliction” had passed away—with the death of Herzeleide, as 
now imparted to him by Kundry—that he was ready to take ‘on 
his appointed réle of redeemer of his fellow-men. Up till now he 
had passed his life in ignorance of the knowledge of good and 
evil, “ Ich wusste sie nicht,” but now, with the dawn of this know- 
ledge, he is ready to pass into the temple of the Gral. At its 
threshold we must let him stand awhile. 





SHCHOPECARAUER’S “BIC WiELC ALS WILLE 


UAB CORSTCLLAAG.”—( Continued.) 


“, , . . this Whole 
Of suns, and worlds, and men, and beasts, and flowers, 
With all the silent or tempestuous workings 
By which they have been, are, or ceased to be, 
Is but a vision ;—all that it inherits 
Are motes of a sick eye, bubbles and dreams ; 
Thought is its cradle, and its grave, nor less 
The future and the past are idle shadows 
Of thought’s eternal flight—they have no being : 
Nought is but that which feels itself to be.” 

SHELLEY’s “ Hellas.” 


NOTEWORTHY feature of Schopenhauer’s philo- 
sophy is that in order to gain a knowledge of it 
it is not absolutely essential that the student should 
have thoroughly assimilated, with one exception, 
the thought of every former metaphysician, although 

such a preparation would undoubtedly constitute a desirable 
supplement. Schopenhauer, it is true, presupposes on the part 
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of his reader, a very considerable amount of general culture ; but 
his literary style is usually so simple and prepossessing ; he sets 
forth his case from the first scrap of evidence to the last with 
such conciseness, force, and clearness; he furnishes such accurate 
digests of those parts of the systems of his predecessors which 
bear relation to his own, that he immediately gains the confidence 
of his reader, who recognises him as a reliable guide in regions 
where he himself may be inclined to distrust his own unaided 
vision and critical capacity. Thus, it causes us no surprise when 
we discover that so widely-versed a scholar, so profound a 
thinker, and so lucid an exponent, should have possessed an 
unbounded belief in the value of his own work. If this were 
not clear throughout all his books, it would receive especial 
demonstration in the following words :—“ Setting up a new 
system,” wrote he, “is an assertion that all previous attempts are 
failures, and that one’s own is a success; whoever does not think 
so, and yet thrusts a new system upon the world is necessarily 
acharlatan. For it has been with philosophy, till now, as it is 
in an auction-room, where every one who speaks last annuls all 
that has been said before.” He would have agreed with 
the sentiment expressed in Corneille’s lines :— 
“La fausse humilité ne met plus en crédit ; 
Je sais ce que je vaux, et crois ce qu’on m’en dit.” 

But, on the other hand, such charlatanerie as would be equally 
involved in the statement that a// previous philosophical systems 
are unalloyed failures, cannot be charged against him ; for, while 
he wings the arrows of his angry sarcasm at what he designates 
the “gross nonsense, the stringing together of senseless and 
extravagant mazes of words such as had previously only been 
heard in madhouses,” of one of his contemporaries,* he is 
enthusiastic in his admiration for thinkers who appear to him to 
boast greater virility, penetration, and reasonableness, notably 
the authors of the Upanishads, Plato, and Kant. Indeed, the 


* Hegel. 
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value which he attaches to Kant’s deep researches as to the 
powers and the restrictions of reason,—in short, the entire How 
of our knowledge,—is evidenced by the fact that, in the preface 
to the first edition of “ Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung,” he 
directly assumes that, before we open the pages of his book, we 
are thoroughly acquainted with the Kantian philosophy; this 
forms the single exception to the truth of our introductory 
statement. “ He who has not mastered the Kantian philosophy,” 
says he again,* “whatever else he may have studied is, as it 
were, in a state of innocence; that is to say, he remains in the 
grasp of that natural and childish realism in which we are all 
born, and which fits us for everything possible, with the single 
exception of philosophy.t Such a man, then, stands to the 
man who knows the Kantian philosophy as a minor to a man 
of full age.” If, too, the reader has walked with Plato, and, 
moreover, studied the Upanishads (the third section of the Vedic 
scriptures), he will be the better prepared to hear what is to be 
said to him in the work. 

Schopenhauer has been designated a product of Eastern 
thought,—a thinker who has given to Buddhism an Occidental 
dress ; and the remark is, in a measure, a true one. For it is 
obvious that he was strongly attracted towards Buddhism, finding 
the most esoteric doctrines of this ancient religion more congenial 
and credible than the dogmas of Judaism and even of Christianity ; 
at the same time maintaining that while the inner essence and 
spirit of Christianity were identical with those of Brahminism and 
Buddhism, inasmuch as all three religions teach the guilt of the 
human race as inbred in its very existence, Christianity is deficient 
in philosophical simplicity when it substitutes, for the more frank 
and abstract belief of the Indians, the Jewish dogma of the fall of 
the first human pair being the cause of the guilt and sin of the 
world. That the reflections of the latest of the great philosophers 


* Preface to the second edition. 
+ Vide, also, the well-known passage in Plato’s “Republic” (beginning of 
Book VII.). 
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should have been thus influenced by Eastern thought is not 
surprising when we bear in mind that Western thinkers, including 
so recent a phenomenon as Kant, had, before the advent of 
Schopenhauer, reached no further than the same problems which 
Indian sages solved two thousand years ago. For whilst we in 
Europe have, more or less, restricted ourselves to induction or 
empiricism as our main weapon, or endeavoured to penetrate 
into the recesses of truth from the exterior, primitive Oriental 
philosophy appears to have taken a leap into ine heart of the 
interior, and, seizing a fundamental and intuitive verity, has 
endeavoured, with its aid, to unlock the portal hiding from our 
view the explanation of the deep, mysterious miracles of the 
universe. With the ancient sages of India, Schopenhauer saw 
that so long as we restrict ourselves to the purely physical mode 
of regarding things we shall never attain our end. He wrote :— 
“We can never arrive at the real nature of things from without. 
However much we investigate, we can never reach anything but 
images and names. We are like a man who goes round a castle, 
seeking in vain for an entrance, and sometimes sketching the 
facades. And yet this is the method that has been followed by 
all philosophers before me.” The attack must be made from 
another side if it is ever to prove successful. It is here, of course, 
where Schopenhauer parts company with all strictly scientific and 
inductive thinkers ; for they recognize no other method of inquiry 
than the objective. Goethe said, “ Der Mensch ist nicht geboren 
die Probleme der Welt zu lésen, wohl aber zu suchen wo das 
Problem angeht, und sich sodann in der Grenze des Begreif- 
lichen zu halten.” But Arthur Schopenhauer would never be 
content to rest in any such “halfway-house”; he might have 
met these lines of his compatriot with those the great poet wrote 
on another occasion :— 
“Thr folget falscher Spur, 
Denkt nicht, wir scherzen ! 


Ist nicht der Kern der Natur 
Menschen im Herzen ?” 
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Schopenhauer felt that man carries whispers of the truth 
within himself if he would but bend an ear to them; ambiguous 
perhaps, but yet deep, potential forces which waited for the 
touch of a magician to be awakened to active and self-conscious 
life. And these vague and intuitive signs Schopenhauer has 
seized, subjected them, with a force of concentration and subtlety 
of analysis which are above praise, to a scrutinising examination, 
and, with their help, conceived a brilliant hypothesis, by no 
means of an entirely deductive character, which he claims to 
afford the key to the inmost being of nature. 

Following the precedent of Kant, Schopenhauer early inves- 
tigates the subjects of Time, Space, Matter, and Causality. 
Time is declared to have no absolute, but merely a relative 
existence; it is not enduring; in it each instant zs, only in so far 
as it has effaced the preceding instant, its generator, to be itself 
as quickly effaced. The past and future (considered apart from 
the consequences of their content) are empty as a dream, and 
the present is only the indivisible boundary between them. 
“We ask what time is,” says Schopenhauer; “we investigate 
time as if it were something quite objective. And what is this 
objective existence ? Not the progress of the stars, or of the 
clocks, which merely serve to measure the course of time itself ; 
but it is something different from all things, and yet, like them. 
independent of our will and knowledge. It exists only in the 
brain of percipient beings, but the uniformity of its course and 
its independence of the will, give it the authority of objectivity.” 

As with time so with space, which is subjectively conditioned, 
and merely a formula of the faculty of knowledge. It should 
be here noticed how much Schopenhauer owes to Kant's views 
on the same questions. The Kénigsberg philosopher held that 
the nature of space and time is @ grior7; that they reside in our 
sensibility, not in the object itself; in fact, are alike mere sub- 
jective conditions of our sensibility. | Schopenhauer’s remarks 
are, practically, only another way of expressing the same opinion. 

And as with time and space, so with the whole of their 
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content; z.¢., all that proceeds from motives and -causes has 
a merely relative existence, or, to use our philosopher’s words, 
“is only through and for another, like to itself, z.¢., not more 
enduring.” Matter is held to be nothing but causation; whoever 
understands the law of causation has mastered the nature of 
matter as such. The true being of matter is its action; only as 
action does it fill space and time ; its action upon the immediate 
object (which is itself matter) determines that perception in which 
alone it exists. ‘The consequence of the action,” says Schopen- 
hauer, ‘of any material object upon any other is known only in 
so far as the latter acts upon the immediate object in a different 
way from that in which it acted before ; it consists only in this. 
Cause and effect thus constitute the whole nature of matter; its 
true being is its action. The nature of all material things is, 
therefore, very appropriately called in German Wirklichkeit 
(actuality), a word which is far more expressive than Rea/:tét. 
Again, that which is acted upon is ever matter, and thus the 
whole being and essence of matter consists in the orderly change 
which one part of it brings about in another part. The existence of 
matter is, therefore, entirely relative, according to a relation which 
is valid only within its limits, as in the case of time and space.” * 

Other great minds have entertained and applied this doctrine. 
Heraclitus mourns the unending flux of things; Plato degrades 
the object to that which is for ever decoming, but never deing ; 
Spinoza conceives his dogma of the accidents of the one substance 
which is and endures; and the ancient wisdom of the Indians, in 
numerous passages of the Vedas and Puranas, says: “It is 
Maya, the veil of deception, which blinds the eyes of mortals, and 
makes them behold a world of which they cannot say either that 
it is or that it is not; for it is like a dream. It is like the sun- 
shine on the sand which the traveller takes from afar for water, 
or the stray piece of rope he mistakes for a snake.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
CHARLES DowDESWELL, 


* Vol. I. p. 10, Haldane and Kemp’s translation. 
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ANNIVERSARY ODE. 


(R. WAGNER, BORN MAY 22, 1813.) 


Into the night of the future, 
Over the darkened lands, 

Gleameth the light of thy spirit, 
Stretcheth the strength of thy hands; 

Bringing all bowed heads a blessing, 
Setting all prisoners free, 

With the rare might of that music 
World-love hath woven for thee ! 


Centuries long was Love weaving 
Garment of song for thy soul, 
Weaving therein all the human, 
With its fierce rapture and dole ; 
Mingled with ocean's wild passion, 
And the calm strength of the hills ; 
Fringed with a border of flowers, 
May-buds and gold daffodils. 


Thou, O Belovéd, O Master, 
Magical child of the spring, 
Touch our wan lives ’till they blossom, 
Touch our wan lips ’till they sing! 
Sing of strong Love the Redeemer, 
Self-less who comes but to save :— 
Deathless he lives in thy music— 
Tearless we stand by thy grave. 


Tearless, because thou hast taught us 
Music is writ with our lives, 

Each loving thought and true action 
Smiting asunder soul-gyves ! 

Till the pure spirit victorious, 
Soaring on measureless wings, 

One with King Love the eternal 
Into the Infinite springs! 


Evetyn Pyne. 


F 
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WAGHER AHB BERLEOZ. 


Translated from the Introduction by M. L. de Fourcaup to Alfred 
Ernst’s “ Richard Wagner et le Drame Contemporain.” 
(Librairie Moderne, Paris.) 


SE FORE devoting the present book to the Wagnerian 
| drama, Monsieur Alfred Ernst wrote and published 
a very substantial essay on the dramatic aspect of 
the works of Hector Berlioz. In my opinion, it is 
a logical and courageous proceeding to bring face 
to face with each other the two geniuses through whom the 
powerful influences of music have been enlarged, rejuvenated 
and defined, according to the new wants of our time. An age 
like the present, devoted on every plane to scientific culture, 
would soon perish in its fatal aridity, were analysis allowed to 
sterilise imagination and experience to destroy fancy. That is 
why, towards the close of this great century of effort and obser- 
vation, music has assumed amongst us a magnificent develop- 
ment, of special significance. For it speaks to us in a mysterious 
tongue that each one feels to be the interpretation of his inner 
life ; it concentrates in itself, and pours into every heart, the divine 
poetry scattered through the world ; it makes us feel the sympa- 
thetic tie that unites man to nature; it vindicates the rights of 
sentiment in regard to the intellectual as well as the lower life ; 
in a word, it is the sublime voice of the Immaterial! The other 
arts aim at representing what is susceptible of analysis; the 
object of music is the Indefinable, that which sways the emotions, 
takes man out of himself, and elevates and consoles him,—a pure 
ideal lit up with the pure rays of delicate perception. If in our 
father’s time it did not develop as we see it, it was because the 
lyricism of men of a bygone day had its natural culmination, 
either of anguish or of peace, in religious beliefs. Music was an 
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amusement to them, whereas it has become a necessity to the 
world of to-day. In music are concentrated and expended those 
inner forces of the soul which would devour us if they lay 
inactive, and therein lies the secret of its astonishing expansion. 

Hector Berlioz was the initiator of the musical school in 
France. Having first of all regathered the ancestral inheritance, 
which was scattered and repudiated by several generations, we 
must do him the justice to say that he personally added some- 
thing by which universal art has profited. But, whilst yet he was 
working amidst public disdain, there appeared on German soil a 
great artist, to give, from his side, the impetus to the new move- 
ment. I allude to Richard Wagner, that soaring poet and all- 
powerful musician, long misunderstood, and no less scoffed at 
than was Berlioz. Both are now in their zenith; but we must 
assign to each his legitimate place in our admiration. Unfor- 
tunately for such a discussion, feelings not purely artistic have 
been allowed to interfere, and, ignorance assisting, the clear 
question has been obscured. Some, to depreciate the German, 
Wagner, have disproportionately exalted the Frenchman, Berlioz. 
Others, on the contrary, only considering results and comparing 
their works, while refusing to take into consideration the circum- 
stances of epoch and surroundings, cruelly sacrifice Berlioz to 
Wagner. Lastly, the public mind entertains a widespread 
prejudice, namely, that the author of “ La Damnation de Faust” 
is a French Wagner; in the same way that they consider the 
author of “ Tristan und Isolde” a German Berlioz. These are 
but so many errors to be cleared up. 

No; the Maéstro of “ Parsifal,” and the Maéstro of “ Les 
Troyens” are not musicians of like tendencies; a vast difference 
divides them, and I can only see their resemblance in generalities 
and a few surface details. Above all, it is certain that the 
apparition of Berlioz in France, at the ‘time it occurred, was a 
much more extraordinary and unexpected event than the advent 
of Wagner in Germany. Besides, the French Maéstro preceded 
his Saxon rival, to whom his researches and his example would 
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be particularly useful, as regards instrumentation. Only, the 
difference between them is that between passionate, creative 
aspiration, which is tumultuous and uncertain, and the full 
consciousness of that which is to be accomplished, followed by 
adequate realization. Both are great, but Berlioz is the visionary 
and Wagner the seer; Berlioz is the incomparable apostle of 
free art, and Wagner is one of the most untrammelled artists that 
ever lived. 

These characteristics can be explained by the origin of the 
two musicians. A Master is, of course, always the result of 
anterior efforts, and is, as it were, the perfected development of 
the spirit of his ancestors. He unites in himself their hereditary 
qualities and shadowy ideas, and gives them substance. Now, 
Wagner saw the light in a country musically fertilized by a 
prodigious line of creators—Haydn, Handel, Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, and Weber; that is to say, a land which 
had naturally reached the highest point of technical culture. It 
is easy to understand that he brought with him great musical 
exactness and highly-cultivated genius. Thus, whatever he 
wished to express, he expresses unfalteringly, without paraphrase, 
conceiving it clearly, and employing every technical aid for its 
rendering. Berlioz, on the contrary, born of a nation entirely 
perverted by an Italianism which had by degrees dwarfed and 
engulphed everything, came back, by the intuition of genius, to 
the qualities of dramatic expression proper to us, but could only 
draw false notions from his false surroundings. He is like a 
barefooted pilgrim marching towards an obscure goal, following 
no beaten track, wounded by every stone, and lacerated by every 
thorn. His technique is often weak. He feels what he would 
utter more deeply than he can express it. His music is not 
obscure, but it is not precise. The means of precision are 
wanting in him, and he admits this to Schumann in the beautiful 
letter in which he regrets his inability to produce effect without 
multiplying and complicating his combinations. 

From this, if I mistake not, we deduce that the France 
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of this century, unprepared to engender him, could not have 
produced a Richard Wagner ; and similarly that a Berlioz would 
have had nothing in common with the musical condition of 
Germany. Berlioz has everywhere won admirers by the force of 
his genius; but, in any other country than ours, his somewhat 
bizarre evolution could never be understood. 

As regards symphony, the two Masters are so far agreed 
that they destroy its old, exclusively musical mould. Both agree 
that it should aid in the expression of certain poetical ideas ; but 
their ways diverge at the very starting-point. Berlioz holds that 
a symphony, narrative or descriptive, can stand alone, and 
develop according to a literary programme; and this cannct 
always take place without running the risk of vagueness and 
puerility. With Wagner, the symphony is closely bound to scenic 
action, upon which it comments as the action unfurls itself before 
the eyes of the spectator. He says, “If I wrote a concert- 
symphony, I should make a point of confining myself to adsolute 
music ; but I work for the stage, and at my pleasure I make use 
of the process of development and the polyphonic forms of 
symphonists.” By a strange contradiction, Berlioz almost 
abandons symphonic aid as soon as he approaches the stage ; 
whereas, in his dramatic cantatas, “ Roméo et Juliette,” “La 
Damnation de Faust,” and “ L’Enfance du Christ,” the orchestra 
participates largely and symphonically in the action. The truth 
is, he really only half unveils his fancy, opening a way through 
the mist and striving to get through as best he can. In fact, on 
the stage, however great his audacities, we see him hampered by 
conventional traditions which he is not great enough to dominate 
and fertilize. 

Richard Wagner’s idea of the drama is two-fold, literary 
and musical ; rigorously blended, but easy to define. He insists 
upon the action being reduced to the simplest and most strictly 
human elements,—in other words, the most lyrical,—and would 
have music throw the light of the living commentary of 
symphonic expression upon the whole story. 
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Each personage, each essential action, is characterized by a 
typical and infinitely transfor...uble phrase; each Act is treated as 
a separate piece, built on these initial motives, transformed in a 
hundred ways, according to the varied progress of the poem. It 
is thus that we can truly call all works of Wagner, “ Free drama, 
set in free symphony.” 

Let us not ask Berlioz for precise dramatic theories. We 
find, as we do with Eugéne Delac-oix, that as soon as we dive 
into his romanticism, we perceive it to be mixed up with all sorts 
of intentions, not academical, but classic. The author of “ Ben- 
venuto Cellini” and “Les Troyens” returns to Rameau, Gliick, 
Beethoven, and Weber. In truth, he is no more an innovator 
than Beethoven in “Fidelio,” and a great deal less than Weber 
in “Euryanthe.” He thinks that Italian influence ought to be 
shaken off, and the drama rendered more real, pathetic, and 
musically energetic ; but he is imbued with a sense of colour, 
movement, and picturesqueness, far more than with that of pro- 
found action. He is wanting in conception of ensemble, his 
operatic scores are broken up into detached parts of unequal 
value. Perhaps his theatrical instinct had been lessened through 
his being so long prevented from bringing out his works on the 
stage; for in “ Benvenuto Cellini,” the opera of his youth, there 
are superb and perfectly original ideas. However that may be, I 
think, at any rate, that his genius has free play in a very different 
degree in the concert-hall to what it has on the stage. 

Gifted as an author, though his ideas are confused, he has 
associated literature with music to excess. With him, everything 
starts from, and returns to, description. A lyric poet in senti- 
ment, romantically descriptive by inclination and habit, he does 
not recognize the abstract nature of musical language, and tries to 
extract from it what it does not contain. No realistic music is 
possible without the addition of words to specify, or scenic action 
to particularize it. Let us not blame him too much for the abuse 
of his descriptive gifts; it is that excessive wish to erteriorize 
everything that has led him to enrich and renew the resources 
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of orchestration, and from his very failings has sprung its 
progress. 

Moreover, the French mind is so balanced as to demand, on 
every occasion, a concrete idea to which to unite its reveries. 
The German rejoices in the logical linking together of melodies 
and harmonies ; to him, as Schopenhaur says, music is really the 
metaphysical essence of the world, The Frenchman does not go 
so far; metaphysics is for him a stumbling-block ; he claims to be 
allowed to define his impressions by means, at least, of a general 
heading. We can trace this tendency in the first uncertain utter- 
ances of our earliest musicians. Do not rapid movement, clashing 
chords, broken and violent passages of melody, and harsh 
sonorities express, at will, tempest, battle, and hatred? In the 
same way, tranquil melodies, flowing rhythm, and subdued volume 
of sound, express love, peace, calm seas, and spring landscapes. 
Write then, if you will, at the top of your composition, a phrase or 
a title which will appeal to the public imagination in such and 
such a sense, and assist us in hearing the mysterious work itself ; 
nothing is more legitimate. But, what we have a right to expect 
of our composers is, that their programme-symphonies shall be 
clear and simple enough from a musical standpoint for us to be 
able to be interested by them, even if we ignore their special in- 
tentions. Unfortunately, Berlioz and his successors wished to say 
too much; they have accumulated their incidents, exaggerated 
their lights and shades, surcharged their colour, and overstepped 
their own goal; we can no longer see our way through their 
literary jungle. In vain the orchestra lavishes its splendours ; 
they are but flashes of lightning over chaos. That is why 
Wagner approved of the symphonic poem on the stage, but 
thought it dangerous in the concert-room, as leading to confusion 
and obscurity, under pretext of bringing everything to light and 
order. And, in fact, the symphonic poem, forgetting that it 
should be a free symphony, changes to a prolix tale, and, running 
to confusion, falsifies its origin, 
Berlioz, though very inferior to the Master of Bayreuth in 
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the ensemble of his productions and the coherence of his ideas, 
was incontestably a creator in the instrumental domain, reformer 
of the French school, and precursor of a new art which has still 
to be developed amongst us. He was thus as great a man as his 
epoch and surroundings allowed of. He has taught us to be 
symphonic composers; and this we never were before, as may be 
perceived by our early efforts, such as the humble symphonies of 
Méhul, the first Frenchman who ever wrote in this style, and the 
feeble attempts of Hérold. The qualities and weaknesses, the 
upright intentions and errors of Berlioz, teach us various lessons. 
Let us take him as he is, neither sacrificing him to any one, nor 
exalting him out of reason. Richard Wagner, whose genius 
Monsieur Alfred Ernst so well evokes, had other far wider and 
truer insight. Whilst the author of “L’Enfance du Christ” 
spent the best of his talents in a search for the minutiz of effect, 
the author of “Tristan” and the “ Meistersinger,” the legiti- 
mate heir of Bach, Beethoven, and Weber, brought his powerful 
faculties and superior technique to bear upon the stage, and 
evolved a dramatic principle which can be assimilated to the 
temperamental characteristics of every nation. In a word, 
Berlioz rises before us like an ancestral hero growing old in his 
tents, always at the wars, yet ever dreaming of some day resting 
in his palace; but Wagner has founded an empire, where there 
is room for every one. Berlioz sometimes astonishes, and often 
teaches us; we are proud of his glory, but we feel that he is far 
off from us, and tormented by preoccupations which are not our 
own. Wagner, on the contrary, has, as it were, placed himself 
at the head of our lines, sounding forth, without ceasing, the 
thoughts of a logician, and of a poet seized with the spirit of 
inmost truth and unity. He enlightens us, he guides us, he 
conjures us to avoid all shams, he makes us hunger after true 
expression of thought, and whosoever would deprive himself of 
his teachings is guilty of supreme folly. 
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ART AAD REVOLUTION. 


Translated from Richard Wagner’s “ Die Kunst und die 
Revolution, ” 1849. 


PART I. 


wragi MOST universal is the outcry raised nowadays by 
i artists against the damage that the Revolution has 
caused them. It is not the battles of the “ barri- 
cades,” not the sudden and hasty convulsion of the 
pillars of the State, not the rapid change of govern- 
ments, that is bewailed; for the impression that such capital 
events as these leave behind them is, for the most part, out of 
proportion in the shortness of its duration. But it is the specially 
injurious character of the latest convulsions of the State that is 
so mortally affecting the artistic efforts of the day. The hitherto- 
recognised foundations of industry, of commerce, and of wealth, 
are now threatened, and though tranquillity has been outwardly 
restored, and the general aspect of social life has been completely 
recovered, yet there gnaws at the entrails of this social life a 
carking care, an agonizing distress. Reluctance to embark in 
fresh undertakings is maiming credit ; he who wishes to preserve 
what he has declines the prospect of uncertain gain; industry is 
at a standstill, and Art has no longer the wherewithal to live. 

It were cruel to refuse human sympathy to the thousands 
who are smarting from this blow. Where a little while ago a 
popular artist was accustomed to receive, at the hands of the care- 
free portion of our well-to-do society, the reward of his appreciated 
services in sterling payment, and a like prospect of comfort and 
content in his life, it is hard for him now to see himself rejected 
by tight-closed hands and given over to lack of employment. In 
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this he shares the same fate as the mechanic who must lay the 
cunning fingers with which he was wont to create a thousand 
dainty trifles for the rich, in idleness upon his breast above a 
hungering stomach. He has the right also to bewail his lot; for 
to him who feels the smart of pain has Nature given the gift of 
tears. But whether he has the right to confound his own per- 
sonality with Art, to decry his ills as the ills of Art, to scold the 
Revolution as the arch-enemy of Art because it interferes with the 
easy supplying of his own wants; this were grave matter for 
question. Before a decision could be arrived at on this point, 
those artists at least might be interrogated who have shown by 
word and deed that they have loved and laboured for Art for its 
own pure sake; and from these we should soon learn that they 
suffered also in the former times when these were rejoicing. 

The question must be put also to Art itself, and its essence ; 
and we must not, in this matter, concern ourselves with mere 
abstract definitions, for our object will naturally be to discover the 
meaning of Art as a factor in the life of the State, and to make 
ourselves acquainted with it as a social product. A hasty review 
of the salient points of the history of European art will be of 
welcome service to us in this, and assist us to a solution of the 
above problem—a problem which is surely not of slight importance. 

In any serious investigation of the essence of our art of 
to-day, we cannot make one step forward without being brought 
face to face with its intimate connection with the art of ancient 
Greece. For, in point of fact, our modern art is but one link in 
the artistic development of the whole of Europe, and this develop- 
ment found its starting-point with the Greeks. 

After it had overcome the raw religion of its Asiatic birth- 
place, built upon the nature-forces of the earth, and had set the 
fair strong manhood of freedom upon the pinnacle of its religious 
convictions, the Grecian spirit, at the flowering-time of its art and 
polity, found its fullest expression in the god Apollo, the national 
deity of the Hellenic race. 

It was Apollo,—he who had slain the Python, the dragon of 
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Chaos; who had smitten down the vain sons of boastful Niobe 
by his death-dealing darts ; who, through his priestess at Delphi, 
had proclaimed to questioning men the fundamental laws of the 
Grecian nation, and had thus held before those oppressed with 
toil the peaceful, undisturbed mirror of their inmost, unchangeable 
Grecian nature,—it was this Apollo who was the fulfiller of the 
will of Zeus upon the Grecian earth; who was, in fact, the 
Grecian people. 

Not as the soft companion of the Muses,—as the later and 
more luxurious art of sculpture has alone represented him,—must 
we conceive the Apollo of the spring-time of the Greeks ; but it 
was with all the traits of energetic earnestness, beautiful but strong, 
that the great tragedian AEschylus knew him. Thus, too, the 
Spartan youths learnt the nature of the god, when by dance and 
joust they had developed their supple bodies to grace and 
strength ; when the boy was taken from those he loved and sent 
on horse to farthest lands in search of perilous adventure ; when 
the young man was led into the circle of fellowship, his only pass- 
word that of his beauty and his worth, in which alone lay all his 
might and all his riches. With such eyes also the Athenian saw 
the god, when all the impulses of his fair body, and of his 
restless soul, urged him to the new birth of his own being by the 
ideal conceptions of art; when the voices, ringing full, sounded 
forth the choral song, singing the deeds of the god, the while 
they gave to the dancers the mastering measure that meted out 
the rhythm of the dance, which dance itself, in graceful move- 
ments, told the story of those deeds; and when above the 
harmony of well-ordered columns he wove the noble roof, heaped 
one upon the other the broad crescents of the amphitheatre, and 
planned the scenic trappings of the stage. Thus, too, inspired 
by Dionysus, the tragic poet saw this glorious god, when, to all 
the rich elements of spontaneous art, the harvest of the fairest and 
most human life, he joined the bond of speech, and, concentrating 
them all into one focus, brought forth the highest conceivable 
form of art—the Drama. 
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The deeds of gods and men, their sufferings, their delights, 
as they, in all solemnity and glee, as eternal rhythm, as everlasting 
harmony of every motion and of all creation, lay disclosed in the 
nature of Apollo himself; here they became actual and true. For 
all that in them moved and lived, as it moved and lived in the 
beholders, here found its perfected expression, where ear and eye, 
as soul and heart, lifelike and actual, seized and perceived all, and 
saw all in spirit and in body revealed; so that the imagination 
need no longer vex itself with the attempt to conjure up the 
image. Such a tragedy-day was a god’s feast ; since here the god 
spoke clearly and intelligibly forth, and the poet, as his high- 
priest, stood real and embodied in his art-work, led the measures 
of the dance, raised the voices to a choir, and in full-toned words 
proclaimed the utterances of godlike wisdom. 

Such was the Grecian work of art; such their god Apollo, 
incarnated in real, living art; such was the Grecian people in its 
highest truth and beauty. 

This race, in every branch, in every unit, was rich in indi- 
viduality, restless in its energy, in the goal of one undertaking 
seeing but the starting-point of a fresh one; in constant mutual 
intercourse, in daily-changing alliances, in daily-varying strifes ; 
to-day in luck, to-morrow in mischance; to-day in peril of the 
utmost danger, to-morrow absolutely exterminating its foes ; in 
all its relations, both internal and external, given up to the freest 
and most unceasing development. This people, streaming in its 
thousands from the public assembly, from the Agora, from land, 
from sea, from camps, from distant parts, filled to its full the 
amphitheatre. To see the most pregnant of all tragedies, the 
‘“‘ Prometheus,” came they ; in this Titanic masterpiece to see the 
image of themselves, to read the riddle of their own actions, to 
fuse their own being and their own communion with that of their 
god, and thus in noblest stillest peace to live again the life which 
a brief space of time before, in restless activity and accentuated 
individuality, they had iived. 

Ever jealous of his personal independence, and hunting down 
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the “ Tyrannos” who, however wise and lofty, might imperil the 
freedom of his own strong will, the Greek despised the soft com- 
placence which, under the convenient shelter of another's care, 
can lay itself down to passive egoistic rest. Constantly on his 
guard, untiring in warding off all outside influence, he gave not 
even to the hoariest tradition the right over his own free mundane 
life, his actions, and his thought. Yet, at the summons of the 
choir his voice was hushed, he yielded himself a willing slave to 
the scenic show, and harkened to the great story of Necessity 
told by the gods and heroes on the stage. For, in the tragedy he 
found the noblest portion of his own nature united with the 
noblest characteristics of the whole nation; and, from his inmost 
soul, as it there unfolded itself to him, proclaimed the Pythian 
oracle. At once both God and Priest, glorious godlike man, one 
with the Universal, the Universal summed up in him, like one of 
those thousand fibres which form the united life of the plant, his 
symmetrical form sprang from the soil into the upper air, there to 
bring forth the one lovely flower which shed its fragrant breath 
upon eternity. This flower was the highest work of art, its scent 
the spirit of Greece, and still it intoxicates our senses and forces 
from us the avowal that better were it to be for half a day a 
Greek in presence of this tragic art than to all eternity an 
un-Greek god! Hand-in-hand with the dissolution of the 
Athenian State marched the downfall of Tragedy. As the spirit 
of community split itself up in a thousand egoistical lines of 
cleavage, so was disintegrated the great masterwork of tragedy 
into its individual components. Above the ruins of tragic art was 
heard the cry of the mad laughter of Aristophanes, the maker of 
comedies ; and, at the bitter end, every impulse of art stood still 
before Philosophy, who read with gloomy mien her homilies upon 
the fleeting stay of human strength and beauty. 

To Philosophy and not to Art belong the two thousand years 
which, since the decadence of the Greek Tragedy, have passed 
till our times. In vain did Art send hither and thither her 
dazzling beams into the night of discontented thought, of mankind 
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grovelling in its madness ; these were but the cries of pain or 
joy of the units who had escaped from the desert of the whole, 
and, as wanderers from distant lands, had reached the hidden, 
bubbling spring of pure Castalian waters at which they slaked 
their thirsty lips, but dared not reach the quickening draught 
unto the world. Or else it was that Art entered on the service of 
one or other of those abstract ideas, or even conventionalities, 
which, now lighter and now more heavily, weighed down a 
suffering humanity and cast in fetters the freedom of individuals 
and communities. But never more was she herself the free 
expression of a free race; yet true Art is highest freedom, and 
only the highest freedom can she proclaim ; no commandment, 
no ordinance, in short no aim apart from Art, can she submit to. 

The Romans, whose national art had early vanished under 
the influences of an indoctrinated Grecian art, procured the services 
of Greek architects, sculptors, and painters, and their own savants 
trained themselves to Grecian rhetoric and versification. Their 
giant theatres, however, they opened not to the gods and heroes 
of the ancient myths, nor to the free dancers and singers of the 
sacred choirs. No! Wild beasts, lions, panthers, and elephants, 
must tear themselves to pieces in their amphitheatre to please the 
Roman eye; and gladiators, slaves trained up to the fit pitch of 
strength and agility, must satiate the Roman ear with the hoarse 
gulp of death. These brutal conquerors of the world were 
pleased to wallow in the most absolute realism ; their imagination 
could find its solace but in the most material of presentments. 
Their philosophers they gladly left to flee shuddering from public 
life to the most abstract speculations; but, as for themselves, 
they loved to give themselves over to the most concrete and open 
bloodthirstiness, the while they might behold human suffering 
set before them in absolute physical reality. 

These gladiators and fighters with wild beasts were sprung 
from every F:zopean nation, and the kings, nobles, and serfs of 
these nations were all alike slaves of the Roman Emperor, who 
showed them, in this most practical way, that all men were 
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equals ; just as, on the other hand, he himself was often shown 
most obviously, by his own obedient Pretorian Guard, that he 
also was no more than a slave. 

This mutual slavery, which there was no gainsaying, yearned, 
as every universal feeling of the world must yearn, for an adequate 
expression of itself. The manifest degeneration and dishonour 
of all men; the consciousness of the complete corruption of all 
manly worth; the inevitably ensuing loathing of material pleasures, 
which were alone now left; the deep contempt for all individual 
action and impulse, from which long since the spirit of Genius 
and the impulse of Art had joined with Freedom in her flight ; 
this sorrowful existence, without actual aimful life, could find but 
one expression, which, though indeed universal as the condition 
that called it forth, must yet be the direct antithesis of Art. 
For Art is pleasure in itself, in dezmg, in community; but the 
condition of that period, at the end of the Roman mastery of the 
world, was self-contempt, disgust with existence, horror of the 
community. Thus Art could not be the true expression of this 
condition of mankind ; its expression was Christianity. 

Christianity recompenses the ills of a worthless, useless, and 
painful existence of mankind on earth by the miraculous love of 
God, who had not—as the noble Greek supposed—made man 
for a happy and self-conscious existence upon this earth, but had 
imprisoned him here in a loathsome dungeon, so as, in reward 
for the self-contempt that poisoned him therein, to prepare him 
for a fost-mortem condition of endless comfort and inactive 
ecstasy. Man was therefore bound to remain in this state of 
deepest and unmanliest degradation, and no activity of this life 
should he exercise; for this accursed life was, in truth, the world 
of the devil,—z.e., of the senses,—and by every action in it he 
only played into the devil’s hands. Therefore, the poor wretch 
who, in the enjoyment of his natural powers, made this life his 
own, must after death suffer the eternal torments of hell! Nought 
was required of mankind but Faith—that is to say, the confession 
of its miserable plight and the putting aside of all spontaneous 
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attempt to escape from out this misery ; for the undeserved grace 
of God alone was to set it free. 

The historian is not positive as to whether this was the view 
of the humble son of the Galilean carpenter who, looking on the 
misery of his fellow men, proclaimed that he had not come to 
bring peace into the world, but a sword; whom we must love 
for the anger in which he thundered forth against the hypocritical 
Pharisees who fawned upon the power of Rome so as the better 
to heartlessly bind and enslave the people; and who finally 
preached the reign of universal love among mankind—a love 
which he could not have enjoined upon men whose duty it should 
be to despise their fellows and themselves. The inquirer can 
discern still more clearly the marvellous zeal of the miraculously 
converted Pharisee Paul, with which in his conversion of the 
heathen he followed so successfully the monition: “Be ye wise 
as serpents. ...” He cansee also in the deep and universal 
degradation of civilised mankind the historical ground from which 
the full-grown tree of the Christian dogma has drawn its 
sustenance. But the candid artist recognises at the first glance 
that neither was Christianity* Art, nor could it ever bring forth 
from itself true and living Art. 

The free Greek, who set himself on the pinnacle of Nature, 
could from his joy in mankind create his Art: the Christian, who 
impartially cast aside both himself and Nature, could only sacrifice 
to his God on the altar of renunciation ; he durst not bring his 
actions or his works as an offering, but believed that by abstaining 
from all independent doing he must strive to join himself to 
Him. Art is the highest degree of activity of the man who 
has developed his physical beauty and strength in unison with 
himself and Nature; man must reap the highest joy from the 
world of sense before he can find in that world the material of 
his Art; for from the world of sense alone can he even derive 
the impulse to artistic creation. The Christian, on the other 


* Thus understood.— Ep. 
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hand, if he would create the work of art that should correspond 
to his belief, must from the essence of abstract spirit, from the 
grace of God, derive his impulse and in it must find his material. 
What, then, could he take for his object? Surely not physical 
beauty, mirrored in his eyes as a manifestation of the devil? 
And how could pure spirit at any time bring forth any conception 
that could be cognised by the senses ? 

Every attempt at reconciliation is here fruitless ; the course 
of history shows unmistakably the results of these two opposite 
methods. Where the Greeks, for their edification, gathered 
together in the amphitheatre for the space of a few hours full of 
the deepest meaning, the Christian shut himself away for life- 
long imprisonment in a cloister. In the one case the Assembly 
of the people was the judge, in the other the Inquisition ; here 
the State developed into an honest Democracy, there to a 
hypocritical Despotism. 

Hypocrisy is the salient feature, the peculiar characteristic, 
of every century of the Christian era down to our own day ; this 
vice has ever stalked abroad the more crying and the more 
barefaced as mankind, from its own inner unquenchable well- 
spring, despite Christendom, renewed its vigour and ripened 
itself for the fulfilling of its true purpose. Nature is so strong, 
so inexhaustible in its regenerative resources, that no con- 
ceivable power could weaken its creative force. Into the sickly 
veins of the Roman world there poured the fresh, healthy blood 
of the Germanic nations. Despite the adoption of the Christian 
religion, ceaseless activity, delight in bold adventure, and un- 
bounded self-reliance remained as the very substance of the new 
lords of the world. But as in the whole history of the Middle 
Ages we always light upon the characteristic trait in the warfare 
between worldly might and the despotism of the Roman Church, 
so, when this new world sought for a form of expression, it 
could only find it in opposition and strife against the spirit of 
Christendom. The Art of Christian Europe could never, like 
that of ancient Greece, proclaim itself as the expression of a 
G 
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world tuned to harmony with itself, because, in its inmost being, 
it was incurably and irreconcilably split up between the forces of 
its conscience and its physical instincts, between the ideal and the 
real. The chivalric poetry of the Middle Ages, which, as the 
order of Chivalry itself, attempted to heal this severance, could, 
even in its loftiest imagery, but expose more clearly the hollow- 
ness of the reconciliation; the higher and the more proudly it 
soared on high, so the more visibly gaped the abyss between 
actual life and the idealized existence, between the raw, pas- 
sionate bearing of those knights in physical life and their too 
delicate, etherealized representation in romance. For the same 
reason did actual life, leaving the original noble and certainly not 
ungraceful customs of the people, become corrupt and vicious ; 
for it durst not draw the nourishment for its art-impulses from 
out of its own being, its joy in itself, and its own physical 
bearing, but was sent for all its spiritual sustenance to Chris- 
tianity, which warned it off from all joy in life as a thing 
accursed. The poetry of chivalry was thus the noble hypocrisy 
of fanaticism, the parody of heroism: in place of Nature it 
offered but conventionality. 

Only when the enthusiasm of belief had burnt out, when the 
Church openly proclaimed herself as nought but a worldly 
despotism appealing to the senses, in alliance with the no less 
worldly absolutism of temporal rulers whom she had sanctified, 
only then did the so-called renaissance of art commence. That 
with which man had so long racked his brains, would he fain now 
see before him clad in body, like the Church in all its worldly 
pomp. But this was only possible on condition that he opened 
again his eyes and granted to his senses once more their claims. 
Yet when man set before his eyes, in physical beauty and with 
the artist’s delight in this physical beauty, the objects of his belief 
and the revelations of his fantasy, this was a complete denial of 
the spirit of the Christian religion itself; and it was the deepest 
humiliation to Christianity that his introduction to these creations 
of art must be sought from the pagan art of Greece. Never- 
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theless, the Church accommodated herself to this newly-aroused 
art-impulse, and did not blush to deck herself with the borrowed 
plumes of paganism, and thus to trumpet forth her own hypocrisy. 

Worldly dominion, however, had its share also in the revival 
of art. After centuries of combat, their power secured against 
attacks from below, undisturbed wealth awoke in the ruling 
classes the desire for more refined enjoyment of this wealth, and 
they took into their pay the arts whose lessons Greece had 
taught. vee Art served as handmaid to these exalted masters, 
and it is difficult to decide with accuracy which was the greater 
hypocrite; whether Louis XIV., when he permitted the recitation 
on the boards of his Court Theatre, and in his own presence, of 
verses filled with Greek hatred of tyrants; or Corneille and 
Racine when, under the patronage of their lords, they set in the 
mouths of their stage-heroes the warm words of freedom and 
political virtue of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Could Art, then, be truly present when it blossomed not 
forth as the expression of the life of a free, self-conscious com- 
munity, but was taken into the service of the very powers which 
prevented the self-development of this community, and was thus 
capriciously transplanted from foreign climes? By no means. 
Yet we shall see that Art, instead of freeing herself from eminently 
respectable masters, such as were the holy Church and talented 
Princes, sold herself body and soul to a far less worthy mistress— 
COMMERCE. 





WALTER BACHE. 
HEAVY loss is ours. Genial, kindly, generous 
Walter Bache is dead. The English musical 
world is poorer by that which it could least afford 
to lose: a thoroughly unselfish, enthusiastic, and 
whole-hearted musician. The Wagner movement 
mourns a loyal friend, an ever-willing helper, a staunch and 
doughty champion: one who, having in some measure con- 
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tributed to repay the enormous debt we all owe to Liszt, has, on 
that account alone, a lasting claim on our gratitude. He bravely 
tried to do for Liszt, in England, what Liszt, in days gone, by had 
done for Wagner; and that, too, with infinitely less chance of 
success or power to achieve it. Sustained by a faith in ultimate 
triumph only possible to those whose hearts are whole, heeding 
neither hostility, indifference, nor the ridicule which is said to 
kill, he laboured on; his perseverance extorting admiration even 
from the enemies of the cause he championed so well. 

The lesson of his life, as of that of Wagner and of every 
noble artist, is that in Art the better part of talent is sincerity. 
It is well that the memory of such a man should be perpetuated, 
and we learn with pleasure that a Committee has been formed 
for the purpose of founding a Scholarship in his name. May 


those who hold it take his career as their example. 
E. F. J. 


WALTER BACHE SCHOLARSHIP. 


At the date of his death, and for a long time previously, the 
wish nearest to the heart of Walter Bache was to augment the 
value of the Liszt ScHoLarsuip Funp, in the establishment of 
which, at the Royal Academy of Music, he was the prime 
mover. A Fund is now being raised by subscription for the 
purpose of founding a Walter Bache Scholarship in aid of, and 
supplementary to, the Liszt Scholarship. Those of our readers 
who may desire to assist in the establishment of this Scholarship 
are invited to communicate with Mr. C. A. Barry, Gloucester 
Lodge, Lawrie Park, Sydenham, Hon. Sec. to the Committee. 
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On Friday, March 9, the 
season of the Wagner Society 
NOTES. was opened with a most at- 
tractive lecture by Mr. Julius 
SP ge Hon. Sec. of the London Branch. 

e subject chosen by Mr. Cyriax was 
“Go to Bayreuth,” and certainly not one 
of the audience that crowded the hall of 
Trinity College that night but must have 
gone away with a longing to translate into 
action the enthusiastic advice of the 
lecturer. The discourse lasted for over 
an hour and a half; but the interest Mr. 
Cyriax had imparted to his subject was 
contagious, and when his hearers dis- 
persed, it was with the feeling that they 
had enjoyed the next best — to 
“ going to Bayreuth”; they had the 
most faithful picture presented to them of 
the effect of the performances in the 
Wagner-Theatre, and of the main causes 
of that effect. 

Mr. Cyriax, having enjoyed the privilege 
of Wagner’s friendship, was able to enliven 
his lecture with many of those little 
touches which lift a lecture of this class 
from the dead level of generalities to that 
of a characteristic sketch of individual 
impressions, 

In this connection, he recalled the fact 
that, when in the year 1877 the German 
Liederkranz of London entertained 
Wagner at a banquet, at which were 
assembled all the greatest representatives 
of art, the Meister pro one toast, 
and one only, that of the health of his old 
friend and supporter, Mr. Ferdinand 
Praéger, in these words “Er war mit mir 
in der Wiiste” (he was with me in the 
wilderness). Mr. Praéger had, as early as 
1855, begun the work of advocacy of 
Wagner’s genius which the Wagner Society 
is now carrying on; Wagner never forgot 
his services, and showed to him a grati- 
tude such as that he always evinced for 
Liszt. 

Passing by these personal recollections, 
we must now give a short résumé of the 
lecture in its general bearings. 

Mr. Cyriax dealt first with the general 
state of music in the present day, and 
pointed out how that, while in New York 
a guarantee of £10,000 a year had been 
arranged for the ensurance of per- 
formances of Wagner’s dramas, and while 
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in Germany there were no less than forty- 
eight stationary companies engaged in the 
representation of operas throughout the 
year, by most of which companies 
Wagner’s works were frequently rendered 
(641 performances of Wagner's works 
having been given in Germany last year) 
yet in England there was not even = 
statio opera company, to say nothing 
of the length of time which had elapsed 
since the riper products of Wagner's 
genius had been brought to a hearing 
here. He added that, except in the case 
of oratorio, we were at a discreditable 
disadvantage when compared with Berlin, 
even in the matter of symphonic concerts. 
As he said, “In Berlin there are several 
orchestral concerts every night ; with the 
exception of the Crystal P: concerts, 
there are in London about thirty in the 
year. If London were as musical a town 
as Berlin,—not from a Wagnerian, but 
from a general point of view,—there ought 
to be ten symphonic concerts every night 
in different parts of the town.” He then 
referred to the lack of interest betra 
by the London public, not only when Mr. 
Henschel produced Wagner’s symphony, 
but when he brought out a symphony by 
an Englishman such as Mr. Cowen :— 
“ Should it not have been the duty of every 
Englishman to go there and applaud Mr. 
Cowen, so talented a young Englishman ? 
Why not be proud of sucha man? Yet, 
what was the result? Forty people in the 
balcony, and the stalls half empty, whilst 
within a few yards four music-halls were 
crowded to suffocation.” 

Proceeding to the subject proper of 
his lecture, Mr. Cyriax gave three reasons 
for going to Bayreuth: first, because of 
the artists; secondly, because of the 
public ; and thirdly, because of the general 
conditions under which the performances 
are given. We have not space to go into 
a detailed review of these three heads, 
and must content ourselves with quoting 
a few sentences bearing on each. 

The Artists.—Mr. Cyriax said, “We 
see in Bayreuth a working together of all 
the forces that are n to ensure a 
good representation, such as is not found 
anywhere else in the world. From the 
conductor to the lamp-lighter, there is 
such a harmony, such a desire to do the 
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best that possibly could be done to please 
Wagner when he was alive, and, now that 
he is departed, to go on acting in his 
spirit, that the performance is not equalled 
anywhere. It is now the highest honour 
that can possibly be conferred on a 
German artist to be allowed to sing at 
Bayreuth. You cannot think how that 
honour is coveted, and how many apply 
for it, and how happy they are to be able 
to say, ‘I have sung at Bayreuth.’ So 
far, at least, has Wagner succeeded in 
raising his art-work, that the artists are 
all for him, and always have been for 
him.” Under this heading the lecturer 
pointed out how Wagner himself had 
trained his singers, and how incomparable 
a stage-manager he was; with the con- 
sequence that “in Bayreuth you hear 
the actors declaim in a perfectly different 
way from those of other stages, because 
he told them word by word and note by 
note,—‘ This is how I will have it.’” 
Mr. Cyriax also touched upon the self- 
sacrifice with which at Bayreuth artists 
of the first rank accept utterly insignificant 
roles. 

The Public.—* When Wagner chose 
Bayreuth he had in his mind the old 
Olympia. Why did the Olympian games 
survive a thousand years? Because they 
were far removed from the centres of 
population. People had to travel miles 
and miles to get to Olympia; they pre- 
pared themselves long before. In the 
same way, at Bayreuth the public is ready, 
with eyes, mind and heart o to re- 
ceive those tremendous impressions 
which, to a certain extent, pass by the 
tired-out public of the great cities.” Mr. 
Cyriax related a little story of an un- 
fortunate young man who interrupted the 
silence of the audience by addressing a 
remark to his neighbour, and was received 
with the shaking of that neighbour's fist, 
and the ——— ml cag * Sie 
elender !” It is in this 
spirit that t oR wn oct of the public 
is tacitly carried out; no sound, no in- 
terruptions, no rustling of the leaves of 
text-books, no encores, no applause. 

The general Conditions of the Per- 
Sormances.—In_ this also, Mr. 


Cyriax showed how unique Bayreuth is ; 
no destruction of the illusion by the 
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never-resting gestures of conductor and 
orchestra, no ringing of bells or thumping 
of Heruclean clubs on the floor, in the 
French fashion, to call the attention of 
the audience to the commencement of 
an act. One of the chief motizs is 
sounded outside the theatre a few minutes 
before the appointed hour; and then, 
“when the public are inside the building, 
the moftiv is repeated from the depth of 
the back of the stage. Of course, we now 
know how to behave in that theatre. 
We sit down, and one unanimous “’ Sh, 
’ sh” goes through the theatre, and in one 
moment there is a silence such as I have 
never witnessed elsewhere ; I may call it 
the Bayreuth silence, it is so completely 
unparalleled. And then down goes the 
gas, and you sit in perfect night, only a 
faint glimmer from the lights below, from 
the invisible orchestra. Then the silence 
seems to grow still deeper, and you hear 
a slight “ick, that sends a thrill through 
the house; that is Lévy calling his in- 
visible force together in the invisible 
orchestra. Another few seconds, which 
seem like centuries, then the heavenly 
melody of the introduction of /arsifal 
rises into the air. You do not know 
where it comes from. Is it above you? 
Is it beneath you? Is it beside you? 
You feel it rather than hear it. How can 
any one sit in that theatre in these 
moments without being deeply moved ?” 
Mr. Cyriax then pointed out many minor 
facts of interest with regard to the per- 
formance, especially the advantage of 
— able to leave the theatre for nearly 

our between the acts, and gain 
fresh receptive power by straying among 
the surrounding pine-forests. As to a 
little detail, we are at variance with the 
lecturer, for he sets the time at which the 
first act of Parsifal (commencing at four 
p-m.) terminates at ten minutes past five, 
whereas our repeated experience would 
fix it at nearer to a quarter to six. But 
this was probably a mere slip of the 
tongue. 


Not only were we told to “go to 
Bayreuth,” but Aow to get there; and, for 
the ain te of in pilgrims, we 


gusts way to go to sient is to take 
train at eight 


o'clock ”» 


























(whether from Victoria, Charing Cross, 
or Liverpool Street, the time of departure 
varies only about half an hour). “ You 
find yourself in a sleeping-car, and reach 
Nuremberg the next evening. I would 
advise you to stop there for a night, and 
go to Bayreuth the next morning, either 
at six or nine o'clock” (a journey of two 
or three hours by special express on the 
days of performance). “ The cost of the 
return journey, I find, is, v4 Calais, with- 
out sleeping compartment, £10. 8s. 6d. ; 
by Flushing, £8. 4s. 6d.; by Harwich 
or Rotterdam, £8. 1s. 9d. Second- 
class, of course, the journey is cheaper ; 
and the cheapest route is by Harwich, as 
you can go all the way there and back 
for £5. 10s., second-class.” 

After relating many of the aspects of 
social intercourse at Bayreuth, notably 
the artistic reunions at the friendly tables 
of the An m beer-house, where 
all the musical and literary world fore- 
gathers ; the unique procession of nota- 
bilities on the upward route to the 
theatre - crowned Bayreuth hill; the 
general facilities for simple but com- 
fortable accommodation, &c., &c., the 
speaker closed a lecture, followed by his 
audience with profound attention, with a 
final appeal—* Go to Bayreuth,” quoting 
the words of Gurnemanz in Parsifal :— 

Hort Thr den Ruf ! 


Nun danket Gott 
Dass Ihr berufen ihn zu héren. 


By way of epilogue, Mr. Cyriax gave 
an interesting analysis and pianoforte 
rendering of the Parsifal overture. 


* * *& 


A LECTURE, entitled ‘ Wagner and the 
People,” one of the most interesting and 
stimulating yet delivered in aid of our 
cause, was given on the 2nd inst., at 
Trinity College, by Mr. Louis N. Parker, 
of Sherbourne. Mr. Parker, who put his 
views in the form of an appeal from the 
“country mouse” to the “town mice,” 
drew a graphic and humorous picture of 
the artistic (?) atmosphere in which the 
country mouse lives and moves; con- 
trasted the artistically half-starved pro- 
vincial with the well-nourished Londoner ; 
complained that the best art gravitated 
too exclusively towards London; and, 
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finally, w his metropolitan brethren 
to spread the ideas of Wagner throughout 
the land, by commencing here and there 
with unambitious, but, of course, artistic 
performances of works by Gliick and 
other composers in whose operas the 
spirit of dramatic truth is shown. This, 
he contended, would hearers for 
Wagner, and by avoiding the financial 
difficulty which now stands in the way of 
adequate performances of the master’s 
works would be much more ticable. 
Wagner’s own eclectic catholicism, and 
his well-known intention to produce the 
operas of other composers at Bayreuth, 
were pleaded in justification of the 
scheme. Mr. Parker suggested yt 
ee tee - 

ted to greatly extend the comprehension 
of ouraims. He had no fear of the re- 
sult, for Wagner’s art was the "s art, 
and though € the myths band pe his 
works were based were more generally 
understood by German than by English 
folk, their human interest could scarcely 
fail to interest all nations when their 
meaning was once apprehended. American 
appreciation was instanced as a case in 
point. By no means the least enjoyable 
feature was the eloquence with which Mr. 
Parker developed his views; they had 
the wholesome effect of raising quite a 
respectable discussion, in which Mr. 
Armbruster, Mr. Prager, Mr. Ellis, Mr. 
Frost, Mr. Edwards, Mr. Jacques (who 
was in the chair), and one or two others 
took part. E. F. J. 

*- + *# 

Many a of Wagner's genius 

were exemplified at the first Richter 


ordinary ——— facility ; the breadth, 

i; Ge Cale Guy wid per 
material ; the organic unity whi . 
vades his work generally. to a room @o 
size of St. James’s Hall, this march might 
easily become “ noisy ;” but Richter pre- 
serves so masterfully the balance of parts, 
that nothing of the sort is for a moment 
felt. “ Hagen’s Watch”—from the first 
act of the Gdtterdimmerung—trevealed 
the subtlety with which the Master 
utilises, for emotional suggestion, tonal 
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alterations of a /it-motif: for example, 
- ied’s “ Horn-call,” in the extract 
er consideration. Finally, in ‘‘ Pog- 
a Address,” from the Meistersinger, 
the geniality, grace, melodic charm and 
richness of orchestral colouring charac- 
teristic of the composer, in his lighter 
moments especially, received abundant 
illustration. The scheme included that 
monument of genius, Beethoven's “C 
Minor” Symphony ; and was, moreover, 
enlivened by the “Carnaval Romain” of 
Berlioz, and Liszt’s “Fourth Hungarian 
Rhapsody.” A slight absence of precision 
in the first movement of the symphony 
apart, all these works were rendered with 
the sympathy and intelligence, the loving 
care and perfect command of every 
nuance of expression we have learnt to 
associate with Richter’s name. The 
vocal portion of the Wagner excerpts was 
worthily interpreted by Mr. Henschel. 
E. F. J. 
? & = 
WE have it on the best authority that 
the symphony of Richard Wagner, an 
account of which we gave in our last 
issue, was leased by Madame Wagner to 
the concert-agent Herr Wolf for the period 
of one year, and that there is no intention 
of its being performed in public after the 
expiration of that term. A considerable 
sum was paid over by Herr Wolf for the 
right of performance, and this Madame 
Wagner, with characteristic generosity, 
has given to the “ Stipendiary Fund” for 
the p of enabling poor artists to 
attend the e Bayreuth representations, and 
to defray the expenses of their journey to, 
and board and lodging at, Bayreuth. 
ce 


Rumours are abroad that a perform- 
ance of /arsifal is contemplated in 
America. This, however, Madame Wagner 
will, very properly, never consent to, and 
should the attempt be made to represent 
the work, without her permission, imme- 
diate steps will be taken to restrain such 
action. /arsifal was intended for Bay- 
reuth alone, and nowhere else can it be 
given with the due reverence: the atmo- 
sphere of a city would destroy the whole 
feeling of the work. A 


WE regret to have to record the sad 
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news that Herr Lévy, the celebrated con- 
ductor, of the Munich Opera House, 
is suffering from a severe illness from 
which it is feared there is little hope of 
recovery. No one who has in past years 
heard his masterly rendering of Parsifal 
can regard this as other than a musical 
calamity, the more especially when it is 
remembered that Munich has been for 
many years the great stronghold of the 
Wagnerian Drama, and that Herr Lévy is 
almost an ideal Wagnerian conductor. 
We hope that, in spite of the fears of his 
friends, Herr Lévy may be restored to 
health ; but, as the malady is connected 
with the nervous system, it is out of the 
question that he should fulfil his engage- 
ment to conduct /arsifal at Bayreuth 
this summer. Herr Mottl, who was to 
have superintended the Méeistersinger, will 
take his place, and Dr. Hans Richter has 
shown great public spirit in undertaking 
the post of conductor of the latter work, 
though he has not wielded the baton at 
Bayreuth since 1876. Londoners who 
heard the Drury Lane performances of 
the Meistersinger in 1882, under Dr. 
Richter, will look forward to the treat in 
store for them at Bayreuth. 
* * 


Tue following is the cast for the 
dramas at Bayreuth, “ Parsifal ” : — 
Kundry, Materna, Malten, and Sucher ; 
Parsifal, Gudehus, Winkelmann ; Am/for- 
tas, Reichmann, Scheidemantel ; Gurne- 
mans, Wiegand, Gillmeister ; X/ingsor, 
Planck, Scheidemantel. 

“ Meistersinger ” :— Hans Sachs, Reich- 
mann, Gura (or, if Herr Gura cannot 
leave Munich, Herr Scheidemantel will 
take his place), Planck ; Pogner, Wie- 
gand, Gillmeister; Zva, Malten, Sucher, 
Bettoque ; Walther, the same artists as for 
the rdle of Parsifal ; Magdalene, Staudigl ; 
Beckmesser, Friedrichs, Kiirner ; David, 
Schrédter, Hofmiller ; Xothner, Planck, 
Hettstadt. 

The performances will commence on 
July 22, and terminate August 19, each 
work being given twice in each week. 

Visitors desirous of securing rooms in 
Bayreuth should apply to Herr Com- 
merzienrath Adolf Gross, Bayreuth. 


* *&* 





